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p The Cultivation of the Silkworm. 


_ Silkworms, to most of us, are only ugly cater- 
illars, that are kept as mere curiosities in paper 
trays, fed on mulberry-leaves (when they can be 
yrocured, or on lettuce, or any other vegetable 
he worm is obliging enough to devour in the 
ibsence of its favourite food,) and that finish their 
eareer by spinning themselves a silken wrapper, 
in a paper cone, pinned against a wall or hung on 
aSstring round the lumber-room. But, if we think 
for a second that the most costly velvets, satins, 
silks and ribbons, are the produce of these silk- 
spinners, we shall to some extent realize the 
enormous importance of such unpreposessing 
worms, when considered in a commercial point of 
view ; affurding work to hosts of British artisans, 
and being meat, drink, money, and clothes to 
thousands who live in sunnier climes. There are 
two reasons why the silkworm and its culture are, 
ust now, matters of more than ordinary impor- 
ce. In the first place, a disease has of late 
proved terribly fatal to the mulberry-worms, in 
pearly every part of the world where they have 
een domesticated, so to speak, and that threatens, 
if not speedily remedied, to utterly exterminate 
them. In the second place, other species of 
silk-spinning worms have been recently introduced 
into France, as well as into other places; and, to 
some extent, these are replacing the diseased 
mulberry-worms. But what is of more direct 
terest is, that a silkworm I shall by-and-by 
eribe has been (although as yet.on a limited 
sale) tried at Essex and at Dangstein, near 
rsfield, and the experiments hold out such 
eering promise of being signally successful that 
e really begins to think ‘sericiculture” in 
England will, in a few years, take its place along- 
side of agriculture, horticulture, pisciculture, or 
by other culture. 
I propose, therefore, first to consider briefly 
e history, management, and diseases of the 
mulberry silk-worms, the larve of the Bombyx 
7, us this course will help the reader to a 
earer comprehension of the important differences 
t separate it from the other species, to be af- 
wards described; in the second place, to give 
short account of the silk-spinners that are likely 
replace the mulberry-worm, in France and 
ewhere ; and, lastly, to describe the experiments 
ich are beiog made at Colchester aud Dang. 
n. I may mention, incidentally, that I have 
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and am indebted to him for much valuable infor- 
mation, and a view of all his most interesting 
experiments. 

Silk has always been an expensive article. 
We read of its being valued at its weight in gold 
at Rome; that Julius Caesar caused the stage of 
the theatre to be covered with a silken carpet; 
that the Emperor Tiberius forbade men to wear 
silk dresses, because he thought it effeminate ; 
and that Aurelian was penurious enough to re- 
fuse his empress a silken robe. We read, ip 
Kirby and Spence’s “ Entomology,” that James 
I, of Scotland, begged from the Karl of Mar the 
loan of a pair of silk stockings; ‘for ye would 
not, sure, that your king should appear as a scrub 
before strangers.” 

China seems to have been the country from 
whence silkworms first found their way ivto 
Europe. In about the sixth century of the chris- 
tian era two Nestorian monks visited Clina in the 
capacity of missionaries, obtained all the requisite 
information as to the feeding and general treat- 
ment of the worms, procured some eggs, and, 
artfully concealing them in bamboo caues, eventu 
ally reached Constantivople, when the eggs were 
hatched, and the silkworms successfully reared. 
From this small beginning, silkworms gradually 


spread throughout Europe; and for six centuries | 


the Greeks of the lower empire monopolized the 
trade. In the twelfth century the silkworm was 
cultivated in Sicily; and in the thirteenth century 
France, Spain, and Italy began the rearing of 
silkworms, and the manufacture of silken fabrics. 

The silkworm moth (B. mori) is a whitish 
moth, with a brownish bar across the upper wings. 
The larva, or silkworm, is about three inches long 
when fully grown, and pale yellow in colour: op 
the last segment of the budy is a horn-like ap 
pendage, common to most of the sphinx moths. 
Its favourite food is the white mulberry (Morus 
alba.) It remains about six weeks in the form 
of a worm, changing its skin four or five times 
during that period, and, when so cecupied, it be- 
comes sickly, and entirely abstains from food. 
When first emerging from the egg, the tiny silk- 
worm is black, and about the fourth of an inch in 
length. It begins to gormandize immediately it 
is born, and gets rid of its first suit of baby- 
clothes when about eight days have elapsed from 
its entrance into the world. When fully grown, 
the grub commences spinning an envelopment of 
silken fibres, choosing, in the absence of a paper 
bag, any spot suited to its purpose, and therein 
makes a silken ball about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg. Thus enwrapped, it changes to a chrysalis, 
and remains in a torpid condition for about tifteen 
days. The moths then break their way through 
the ends of the cocoons, aud mate, and the female, 
having laid ber eggs, dies 

Domestication appears to have in some degree 
produced varieties of B. mor?, in a similar man- 
ner to varieties obtained and perpetuated in do- 
mestic animals. Major Bunsky exhibited silk at 
the Exhibition, produced near Bordeaux, of a 
pure white colour, spun by silkworms carefully 
selected and interbred. For example, the three 


recently visited Dr. Wallace at Colchester, | varieties of Sina, Syria,and Novi may be instanced. 


The Sina produces white silk, very fine in the 
thread, but weak and wanting in lustre. The 
Syria are of very large size, and produce a heavy 
cocoon, but the thread is coarse, and inclined to 
a greenish tint. The Novi, though small worms, 
spin a firm fibre, very lustrous and yellow in colour. 
The cocoon takes about five days for its comple- 
tion after the worm has commenced spinning. 

The silk is a secretion produced from a pair of 
long glandular tubes, which terminate in a promi- 
nent pore or spinnaret, situated on the under-lip. 
Before their termination the tubes receive another 
secretion, supplied from smaller glands: this ma- 
terial is for the purpose of gluing together the 
fine filaments that issue from the two serecteria. 
What appears to the eye to be only a single thread 
of silk is in reality composed of two or more 
strands, twisted, and stuck firmly together with 
ihis gummy secretion. The quality of the silk 
<pun is in a great degree dependent on the health- 
‘ul state or otherwise of the two silk-forming 
tubes, or serecteria. When spinning, the worm 
woves its head from side to side, attaching the 
silk fibre to. the sides of anything it selects, or 
that it is compelled to spin in, crossing and re- 
erossing the threads, until it finally spins itself 
into a cone without any aperture. Now it follows 
that the moth, to make its eseape, wust break 
through this network of fibres; and so in reality 
it docs, by first softening the gummy material 
with a secretion which is specially provided for 
the purpose. The moth then forces its way out, 
and, in doing so, spoils the silk for reeling; that 
is, winding off in a continuous thread. I have 
been somewhat prolix, but I wish to impress upon 
my reader’s mind, first, that the caterpillar of the 
B. mori, when spinning, interlaces the fibres, and 
spins a cocoon without any aperture, and that the 
noth, if allowed to escape, spoils the cocoon. 

To avoid this damage to the silk, a few cocoons 
are selected, and put by for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the necessary supply of eggs; the others are 
then exposed to a temperature of about 202° 
Fahrenheit, either enclosed in tin tubes, and im- 
wersed in boiling water (a requisite precaution to 
avoid damaging the silk,) or placed in an oven 
and baked : this kills the pups that are enclosed, 
and saves the cocoons. The average weight of a 
cocoon is about three and a quarter grains, and 
should reed uff about three hundred yards of fibre. 
It is said that sixteen yards of ‘* Gros de Naples” 
of inferior quality, or fourteen yards if very 
superior, are made from one pound of reeled silk. 

It would oceupy too much space to enter fully 
into the question of preparing the silk for market. 
Of course the quality of silk depends, in the first 
place, on the healthful state of the worm; but 
very much also depends on the process of reeling. 
The cocoons are first soaked in tepid watér, to 
soften the gum, and the filaments are then wound 
off, or, as it is termed, ‘reeled.’ Silk, on the 
other hand, that cannot be “reeled” is first carded 
and then spun, in the same manner as cotton. 

The value of skein-silk in a raw state is deter- 
mined by first winding off 400 ells round a drum 
that measures exactly one ell in circumference ; 
this skein is then very carefully weighed, and the 
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weight expressed in grains. If the “ reeler” has 
wound five filaments of silk from off the cocoon, 
the skein of 400 elis ought to weigh two anda 
half grains, and so on, more or less, as a greater 
or smaller number of threads are reeled together. 

Three kinds of raw silk are known in the trade, 
as ‘“organzine,” ‘trame,” and ‘floss.”’ ‘ Organ- 
zine” is used for the waip of silks and stuffs of 
the best quality. ‘‘Trame’’ is silk of inferior 
value, very loosely twisted, in order to make it 
cover better in the weft. ‘ Floss,’ or ‘* bourre,” 
consists of all the broken silk, carded and spun 
into ‘ filature,”” similar to cotton. 

The raw silk is skeined or reeled in different 
ways, depending on the skill and intelligence of 
the silk-worm breeders, and arrives in this coun- 
try in various kinds of skeins. Here we must 
leave it; although not the least interesting part 
of silkworm culture is the wonderful skill man 
displays in manufacturing the raw material into 
the matchless fabrics that are produced from the 
looms of the silk-weavers. Who would ever think 
a Genoa velvet dress, a costly ribbon, or a satin 
damask ever formed the wrappers of little worms, 
spun by themselves as a protection from harm 
whilst sleeping away the time occupied in passing 
from the grub to the winged state? The fabled 
skill of enchanters, fairies, kelpies, and bogies, if 
mixed together, would never create in the most 
visionary brain a more wondrous transformation 
than man, aided by steam and machinery, effects 
in the manufacture of silken fabrics. 

Silk clothing is, to a great extent, beyond the 
pockets of any but the wealthy, who, when they 
find the price they have been accustomed to give 
is nearly double what it once was, simply growl, 
pay it, and never trouble their heads about the 
why and wherefore of the rapidly-rising tariff. 
Men, nor women either for that matter, whatever 
stations in life they may fill, are not similarly in- 
different to the rinderpest, sheep-pox, potato 
disease, oyster failure, and vine blight: these 
scourges directly appeal to a man’s senses, straight 
through his pocket to his stomach. We hear him 
say, ‘These are matters that must be looked to 
at once, or the poor will be starved, and the rich 
ruined.” Quite as bad as any of these terrible 
afflictions have been and still are to us, is the 
“ gattine,” or silkworm disease—at present ravag- 
ing nearly all the silk-producing countries—to 
the large section of the population engaged in 
producing and manufacturing silk. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Religion in Early Life, 

In the year 1819, Stephen Grellet and Wm. 
Allen were in Petersburg, the capital of the 
Russian empire, engaged in the prosecution of re- 
ligious service, which led them not only into the 
abodes of vice and misery, but brought them also 
into frequent intercourse with several persons of 
rank and high official position. Among those was 
the Prime Minister, Alexander Galitzin, who 
showed them much kindness, and endeavored to 
promote the objects of their visit. The narrative 
of faithfulness to manifested duty, contained in 
the following extract from Stephen Grellet’s jour- 
nal, is truly remarkable, and will, we hope, raise 
feelings of religious thoughtfulness in the minds 
of some dear children on whom their Heaveuly 
Father has bestowed many blessings. 8S. G. says: 
‘At one of our late visits to the Prince Alexan- 
der Galitzin, he related to us an interesting cir- 
cumstance that occurred lately in Fiuland. Some 
children, from seven to nine years of age, were 
so broughc under the sensible influences of the 
Spirit of God, convincing them of their sins, that, 


on their going to or from school, they retired into 
the woods, and there put up their prayers to the 
Lord, with many tears. By degrees their pum- 
ber increased. ‘The parents of some of them found 
them thus engaged, and with rebukes and stripes 
dispersed them; but the parents of others, who 
had noticed the increased sobriety and good be- 
haviour of their children, encouraged them to 
meet together in their houses, and not to go out 
into the woods. ‘The children did so, and some 
of these parents, observing their religious tender- 
ness, and heariog their solemn prayers to the 
Lord, the Redeemer and Saviour of sinners, felt 
themselves strong convictions of sin. They joined 
their children in their devotions, and a great re- 
form took place in that part of the country. This 
excited the angry feelings of the priest, who was 
a bad man, and a drunkard. He went to the 
magistrates to enter his complaints against both 
children and parents. The prosecution issued in 
their being all sent to prison. 

“They had. been some months in confinement 
when Prince Alexander Galitzin heard that chit- 
dren were in prison on account of religion. He 
thought it so strange an occurrence that he sent 
confidential persons to inquire into it. They 
found so much religious sensibility and tender- 
ness in the children, that they were greatly sur- 
prised, especially at the simplicity with which 
they related how they had been brought into 
trouble because of their sinful hearts, and how 
they felt that they must pray to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who alone could forgive them, and enable 
them to live in a state of acceptance before God. 
Being inquired of, if their parents or others had 
not put them on doing this, they said that so far 
from that, they were afraid that their parents or 
any one else should know how it was with them; 
that they retired privately in the woods to pray 
and cry with tears unto the Lord. ‘The parents 
also stated that the children had been the instru- 
ments of bringing them to a sense of their sinful 
lives, and to seek to the Lord that he might give 
them a new heart, and pour forth his Spirit upon 
them. Moreover, it was found that the conduct 
of these people and children had been such during 
their imprisonment as to comport with their 
christian profession. The prince ordered their 
release, and had the priest and wagistrates 
severely reprimanded, and removed from their 
ofices. The emperor having heard of ail this, 
and of the great sufferings to which these families 
were reduced in consequence of their long im- 
prisonment, which took p'ace last year before 
harvest, ordered that all their losses should be 
liberally made up to them, making ample provi- 
sion, also, for their present support. The prince 
iold us of some other instances that occurred lately 
in Russia, of children who have been brought 
under the influences of the Holy Spirit, and ren- 
dered instruments of good to their parents and 
others; they felt it their filial duty so tenderly to 
plead with them, on account of their drunken- 


ness, swearing, and other vicious babits, as to 
prevail upon them to forsake their evil ways.” 


Liquor Consumed.—The commissioners ap- 
pointed to revise the revenue system of the coun- 
try in their report estimate that from 42,000,000 
to 45,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits are con- 
sumed in the country annually. In addition to 
this, they estimate that 186,000,000 of fermented 
liquors are consumed, and 10,000,000 of imported 
liquors, all costing as retailed at least $500,000,- 
0U0. In view of these figures, how much progress 
has temperance made in this country? The 
revenue derived by the Government from the 
liquor business is estimated at $47,727,276. 
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From the “Cornhill Magazine. 
The Loss of the Steamship “London.” 
(Coutinued from page 26.) 

When I got on deck this last time, I found t 
ship being put round to bring the boats on t 
lee side, so that they could be lowered. Thes 
would show out occasionally—very heavy a) 
troubled sea yet—people still walking abot 
calmly watching the scene. The captain w 
walking up and down the poop with a long mac 
intosh coat on, and a cap of same material ti 
close down under his chin. Poor man! I piti 
him. It was a trying moment to each of us, b 
how much more must it be to a captain at a tir 
like that, when every one looks up to him as the 
head; when ladies come up to him and ask 
there is any hope, and he has to say No; wh 
one or more ask him if he would advise them 
go in the boat, he bas to tell them, “TI thi 
there is no hope for you,” which amounts to sa 
ing, “No, you had better remain here, and | 
drowned at once.” I felt very much for hi 
situated at that moment; 1 felt at peace wi 
every one, even the owners. The ship at th 
time was nearly on a level keel, and very low 
the stern, and rolling much like a log—not tho 
sudden tosses and jerks. There was no one at tl 
helm, it (the wheel) was’ lashed with a rope. 
looked around to see what prospect there was 
being saved and saw that the small wooden bo 
near the forecastle had been got out to the shir 
side to be lowered, the bows were just over tl 
railing. At this time, nor at any time after d 
I see any men near it for the purpose of launc 
ing it. The port iron pinnace was still hangit 
in its place ; no order was given that I heard, o 
any preparation made for lowering it. I saw 
young man in it trying to do something, but | 
knew nothing of a boat. There was only one bo 
being got ready—the same one I have mention 
before—that for the captain and ladies,—the po 
cutter, a fine wooden boat, and still hanging 
the davits, with several men init. I stood | 
for a time watching the proceedings, when 
gradually dawned on my mind that the sailors h: 
this boat in their own possession, entirely und 
their own control. 1 never saw any of the office 
giving any orders or directions; and as for tl 
ladies, I saw no preparation towards getting al 
on board. The facts of the case were, as I afte 
wards learved—that after the first boat swam pit 
in the morning, there seemed not much chan 
of any getting lowered and cleared from the sh 
with safety; which would account for the ea 
tain’s not having his first order in the mornit 
carried out,—of getting the boats ready ; for if | 
saw reason to get the boats ready then, surely | 
must have seen more now. But a few of tl 
sailors were evidently men who kuew what cou 
be done with a boat at sea, and agreed amor 
themselves to fit out this boat, and have a tri 
for their lives. They got her ready with oa 
compasses, bucket, bailer, life-buoys, biscuits, 4 
The captain may have directed, but I never u 
derstood so; and, for the half-hour or more that 
was on deck at the last, I did not see him inte 
fere, and I was near the boat all the time. | 
when I saw how matters stood with regard to tk 
boat, I then and there determined to get in h 
if possible. Once that boat is in the wat 
(thought I,) 1 will jump in, and I don’t thi 
they will put me out. Presently I saw a sail 
step over, and get in the stern of the boat, whi 
was still hanging in the davits; he was one 
those who had helped prepare her, and one I kn« 
by sight—the only one on board. Our acquair 
ance was very slight, and made by chance. Wh 
on my way from Fenchurch Street to Tilbury, 


ot in at Stepney, and sat on the same seat with 
ne, and from that circumstance we spoke once or 
wice om board. I then went up to the side of 
he ship, and spoke to him in a free sailor-like 
yay. 
Though not a seafaring man myself, I had 
een thrown during my life very much amongst 
ailors, and fancied I understood them pretty well, 
nd knew their dislike to ceremony or to a line 
f distinction being drawn between them and the 
est of society; so I asked him in an off-handed 
panner, wishing to establish a fellow feeling. It| 
jad the desired effect. He said, “ Yes, but take 
four chance when she is in the water,” which 
yas all I wanted; for if I had been allowed to 
save got in before, I think I would not, as I was! 
fraid she might upset in the lowering, as the 
irst did. I soon found that my plano for gaining 
| fayour at that time was decidedly the best, as I 
yeard men beseeching of them to let them go, 
so offering large amounts of money; the answer 
was, ‘We don’t want your money.” When my 
riend the sailor gave we permission to go, I 
thought of the ladies ; and asked myself the ques- 
ion, “Am I robbing them of any chance they 
might have?” and said to~my friend in the boat, 
« Well, I do not like going and leaving those be- 
hind,” pointing to some that were standing pear 
the mizzen-mast. Not that I thought many could 
be saved; but should like to have a few in the 
boat, in case we were saved, to show we were not 
selfish. He said, “I am as sorry as you, but it 
ean’t be helped ; try and save yourself :”’ which 
perved me, and also showed to nie the impossi- 
bility of saving any, unless they jumped after the 
boat was lowered. Anybody would say, “Why 
not lower them in the buat ?”’ but that was where 
the danger was, in case she upset, as a great many 
expected she would. If this sailor had said to 


me, ‘ Yes, get one or two, and put them in the 
boat,” I would not have done it; for I could not 
have advised females to go where I was afraid to 
go myself. Many at this time were standing 
hear; some passengers and some of the foreign 
sailors were trying to get into the boat, but were 
prevented by one of the sailors whose duty it was 
to see she was not overloaded, for if so they could 
not lower her with avy safety. The assistant- 
surgeon was pleading very hard for himself and a 
young lady, and I heard one say to him, ‘‘ Keep 
your movey, and as for a doctor we don’t want 
one.” By the remark a judged he had been offer- 
ing money, and I heard him say, ‘‘ You wust take 
me, you will want a doctor.” This same young 
Jady I saw soon after talking with one of the 
sailors; I heard after that she offered him 500/. 
if he would save her. I do not know her name. 
She was about middle height, aud I think fair 
complexion and very pretty. He was anxious to 
save her, but I suppose he thought as others that 
it would not be advisable for her then to get in 
the boat. There was another young lady, also 
very pretty. She came to the side, and said to 
this sailor-friend of mine—‘ Young man, will you 
save me?” He said, “ Yes, you jump as soon as 
you see the boat in the water all right;” and 
when the boat was in the water he held up his 
arms (she was then holding on by the mizzen- 
rigging,) and told her to jump, but she would 
not. Often during the night after I heard him 
regretting thatshe didnot jump, In the troubled 
state of the sea at that time, it was a very danger- 
ous jump: if you fell into the water, then good- 
by; no one would pull you in. I foresaw thi 
‘difficulty, and provided against any such contin- 
-geney, by asking my friend in court if he would 
pull me in in case [ should fall into the water, 


which he promised to do; luckily I did not Lave|I think, more in dread of being 
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oceasion to test his honest intentions, which I 
never for a moment doubted. 

By this time, say five or ten minutes before the 
boat was lowered, and about half-past one or nearly 
two o’clock of Thursday, the 11th, the ship was 
settling gradually by the stern. Any one who 
was keeping a sharp look-out could not help see- 
ing there was a great change within a quarter of 
an hour. People were still walking about—the 
number on deck increasing. I saw the captain 
amongst them, apparently giving no directions ; 
now and then a lady would speak to him. A 
good many were standing in a group near the 
companion-way, scarcely a word being said. 
saw some of those I knew, but did not even ex- 
change a word with any one, excepting Munroe, 
when once he came near me. I said to him, “I 
intend to have a trial for this boat,’ not with the 
purpose of wishing to influence hiw, as I could 
not advise anybody at that time, but I wished to 
get his opinion as to the probability of a boat 
living in such a sea. All he said was, “ Are you ?” 
and walked away. I began to fear that the ship 
would go from under us before the boat was 
lowered, so said to my acquaintance in the boat, 
“Unless you lower soon, you will be too late.” 
He said, “ We can’t lower till King comes.” He 
was one of their party, who had gone below to see 
if any water could be got to take with them ; 
presently he came up, aud they told him to come 
in, and they would lower. He then walked a 
short distance to where Captain Martin was, to 
ask him if he would go with them. He devlined, 
saying (which I did not hear, being too fur away, ) 
‘God speed you safe toland.” Then King asked 
him for the course and distance to land ; he said, 
“E.N.E., ninety miles to Brest.’’ King must 
have misunderstood him, as we were then fully 
190 miles off. King returned and jumped into 
the boat, and immediately they lowered, being 
about a dozen in her. I got on to the rail, hold- 
ing on to the mizen rigging ; as soon as I saw that 
she was safe in the water, I stepped down on to 
the mizen-chains, then watched my opportunity 
when the boat rose on the sea, and made a cau- 
tious leap right into her stern. I did not have 
far to jump, about four or five feet, by waiting 
until a sea lifted the boat. Immediately that I 
was in, I saw the boat was drawing uuder the 
channels of the ship, and was in immiuent peril. 
I at once got out an oar, as did two others, and 
we pressed the boat off. When the sailors saw 
that the boat was safe, and there was a chance of 
getting away, then they were anxious to have a 
few wonien, Munroe was at the side intending 
to leap, when they sung out to bring a lady ; he 
turned round and run his eyes around the few to 
find, naturally enough, one he knew ; not seeing 
one, he made a few steps to the middle of the 
deck and asked the nearest, a young girl of six- 
teen or eighteen, if she would go. She said, 
“Yes.” They went to the side to jump; but 
when she saw the fearful sight below, the little 
boat being tossed about, with a prospect of being 
smashed at every heave of the sea agaiust the iron 
wall of the ship, she said, “I cau’t do that.” 
There was no time fur delay or consideration ; as 
she would not leap, Munroe, seeing the boat 
shoving off, leaped in himself. All this took 
place in about a minute or two—that is, the lower- 
ing and getting away. After the boat was shoved 
off the first time, she drew in again. ‘There ap- 
peared to be a suction at the stern, and [ saw 
when she drew in this time that she was drawing 
right under the stera—which would have been 
sudden death to us. The oars were again brought 
to bear agaiust the side of the ship; we were then, 
lost by getting 


under the ship’s side than in fear of too many 
jumping. At that time there was no atten pt 
made by any to prevent any ove from getting in 
—all ou board could have jumped. There was 
only one man prevented getting in, and that was 
one of the foreign sailors: he came down by the 
falls from the davits, and some one pressed them 
on ove side so that if he dropped he would go into 
the water. The boat was apparently crowded full, 
and I heard one remark (which was very true.) 
“Why don’t they go and get out the other boats? 
why all look to this one, as if there was no other 
on board?” It still is an unaccountable thing to 


Ijme why Captain Martin did not see and have 


those boats got ready, properly manned and offi- 
cered, and then tell some of the ladies, “ There 
is your only chance; accept it, if you choose.” 
The second time the boat was shoved off her bows 
were got round, and soon we were pulling away 
on the port side, and running before the wind. 
Just then a heavy sca was seen to break over the 
ship’s stern, and wash the people about the deck; 
but just before we saw a good many, both men 
and women, standing on the lee-side of the for- 
ward part of the poop, waving handkerchiefs and 
cheering. The sun had just shone out at that 
time, which made the scene appear worse to me. 
I thought dark aed gloom more suitable for such 
a sad moment, and more in keeping with the feel- 
ings of those on board. Not that I rejoiced over 
wy position, or considered myself much better off, 
for we did not know the moment we would be 
swallowed up. 
(To be continued.) 


TE SEER 
Selected for “The Friend.” 
Joseph Milthorp. 

Joseph Milthorp, a member of Pontefract Month- 
ly Meeting, in Yorkshire, was educated in the 
principles of the Church of England. But as he 
advanced towards man’s estate, being of a thought- 
ful disposition, and unsatisfied with the principles 
of his education, he, after various researches 
among the different modes of profession, joined 
himself to the Romish Church, and for divers 
years constantly attended their worship, and 
strictly observed their ceremonial institutions, for 
some time firmly believing Christ Jesus to be the 
author thereof. At times he was led to believe 
there was a subduing of the passions and a reno- 
vation of heart, which the truly righteous ex- 
perienced, also a fruition of inward peace, which 
they at times possessed; to all which he found 
himself, in great measurea stranger. This caused 
him many times secretly to mouro and pour forth 
earnest prayers to the Father of wercies, that 
he might become a partaker of the same happy 
experience. 

While he was thus exercised it came into his 
mind to go to a meeting of the people called 
Quakers, fur an account of which take his own 
words in a letter, viz: 

«] satat ease a lovg time, yet earnestly desired 
that if the Lord had any particular regard to that 
people, or approved of their manner of worship, 
he would make me sensible of it. Being thus set 
and grown weary of silent waiting, divine power 
seized upon my body, soul and spirit, which caused 
me to break out into abundance of tears, and my 
body greatly to tremble. Then said I,O Lord! 
why am thus? To which inward ery of mine, 
souiething which till then I knew not, though I 
had often felt a measure of the same power, 
though never to that degree, answered, If thou 
did but love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
mind and soul, that love would be so prevalent 
over thee, that it would teach thee what to do, 
and what to eschew. O the surprising state I 


then found myself in! How was my heart then 
filled with love, peace and joy unspeakable and 
full of glory! Soon after, an honest Friend stood 
up in tears and much trembling, and said: It is 
an excellent thing if we can say of a truth Jesus 
Christ lives in us. These words reached my state, 
I then bowed in my mind, adoring the Divine 
power that then influenced me, and said, Dear 
Lord! if thou art he that I have long sought and 
mourned for, teli me, O thou that hast ravished 
my heart! what I should do to be saved, or to 
continue in thy favour? Upon which the humble 
Jesus, the divine bridegroom of my soul, affec- 
tionately answered, [ require no rite or ceremonial 
worship of thee, but that thou give up thy heart. 
It is there I would reign, it is there I would rule, 
and there I would be worshipped in spirit and 
truth.” 

It was some time before he could get from 
under the prejudices he had in favour of the Ro. 
man church, but continued to frequent both the 
mass house and [riends’ meetings, until through 
a further visitation by an instrumental means, be 
was effectually reached, became a valuable and 
useful member, exemplary in conduct, careful to 
have the discipline maintained, and at times was 
concerned in a short testimony, which was very 
acceptable. [He was] a peaceable neighbour, and 
being of exteusive knowledge, was capable of ad- 
vising in many cases, which he was always ready 
to do, demonstrating that the living divine prin- 
ciple he had embraced, led him to the exercise of 
every christian virtue. 

For divers years before his death, he was at 
times sorely afflicted with disease, the acuteness 
of which he bore with exemplary patience. His 
last illness was short, and apparently attended 
with no symptoms of death till near the time of 
his departure; and though he was suddenly called, 
yet not unprepared, for, being asked a little be- 
fore his death how he was, he expressed himself 
thus: ‘I am pretty easy, though not without 
some bodily pain, yet inward comfort helps great- 
ly ;” and added, “‘ lam weary, weary of this world, 
if it would please Providence to take me to him- 
self, O how acceptable it would be!” 

He departed this life the 3d, and was interred 
the 5th of the Seventh month, 1766, in Friends’ 
burial-ground at Burton; aged about 50 years.— 
Piety Promoted. 


| 


Trapping Trout in Florida.—A correspondent 
gives the following account of a singular method 
of trapping trout—it is not fishing—which has 
been invented in Florida: 

“T assisted, as the French say, at quite a novel 
and amusing party, the like of which I never saw 
or read of before. The scene was a lake covering 
about two hundred acres, varying in depth from 
fifteen to fifty feet, and filled with the most beau- 
tiful speckled trout. “When the party reached 
the shore a burly freedman appeared with a huge 
bucket of gourds on his shoulder. To the end of 
each was attached a short line, at the end of which 
was a hook, baited with a minnow. ‘The freed- 
man pushed off in a little canoe, and flung these 
gourds broadcast on the face of the lake, and then 
the guests who were to participate in the sport 
were invited to embark, each in a canoe propelled 
by one paddle. 

The day was just such a one as would have 
gladdened the heart of Izaak Walton, and the 
trout bit greedily. Soon the gourds were bobbing 
about in every direction, chased by the eager and 
excited fishermen in the canoes, amid the shouts 
of those who watched the fun from the shore. 
Down goes a gourd with a fuur-pound trout at the 
end of it, and away it flics through the water with 
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a couple of canoes in hot pursuit. The fishermen 
paddle with all their might, and when one ur both 
come alongside, throw down their paddles and 
stretch out their hands to grasp their prize, away 
goes the gourd in anotber direction, and away go 
the boats in continued pursuit. 

Soon other trout hook themselves to other 
gourds, and become as*puzzled where to go as are 
the fishermen with the chase. Now under the 
bows, now to leeward, now to starboard, the gourds 
and trout are dancing about as if on purpose to 
confuse their pursuers, who occasionally, if inex- 
perienced in the management of the peculiar eraft 
in which they are afloat, miss their distance, and 
gourd, and trout, and fishermen are all in the 
water together, the canoe and paddle going it on 
their own hook. 

The wore kvowing and more self-possessed land 
their fish with considerable dexterity, but the 
novices have only the excitement of the chase 
without any of the fish.— Late Paper. 


Selected. 
HUMILITY. 
O! learn that it is orly by the lowly 
The paths of peace are trod; 
If thou wouldst keep thy garments white and holy, 
Walk humbly with thy God, 


The man with earthly wisdom high uplifted 
Is in God’s sight a fool ; 

But he in heavenly trath most deeply gifted, 
Sits lowest in Christ’s school. 


The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As bis abiding rest; 

An angel by some patriarch’s tent hath waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 


The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valleys free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 


Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood, 

Bat in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighbourhood. 


Round lowliness a gentle radiance hovers, 
A sweet unconscious grace, 

Which even in its shrinking, evermore discovers 
The brightness on its face. 


Where God abides, contentment is an honor, 
Such guerdon Meekness knows; 

His peace within her, and His smile upon her, 
Her saintly way she goes. 


The Saviour loves her, for she wears the vesture 
With which he walked on earth, 
And through her child-like glance, and step and ges- 
ture, 
He knows her heavenly birth. 


He now beholds this seal of glory graven 
On all whom he redeems, 

And in his own bright city, crystal paven, 
On every brow it. gleams. 


The white-robed saints, the throne-stars singing under, 
Their state all meekly wear; 
Their pauseless praise wells up from hearts which 
wonder 
That ever they came there. 


> 


MORNING. 


O silence deep and strange ! 
The earth doth get in quiet slumber lie, 
No stir of life, save on yon woodland range, 
The tall trees bow as if their Lord passed by. 


Selected, 


Like to one new-create, 
I have no memory of grief and care ; 
Of all the things which vexed my soul of late 
I am ashamed in this calm morning air. 


This world, with ‘all its band 
Of clamorous joys and griefs, shall be to me 
A bridge whereon, my pilgrim-staff in hand, 
I cross the stream of Time, O Lord, to thee. 
Eiichendorf. 


John Ross, 

John Ross, the Cherokee chief, was born ¢ 
the 3d of October, 1790, in the Cherokee countr: 
which was then located within the bounds of tl 
States of Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and Nort 
Carolina. His father was a Scotchman, his m 
ther a Cherokee. In the neighbouring State « 
Tennessee he obtained what was then regarded: 
quite a liberal education, which was greatly in 
proved in after years, by reading and observatior 
He early gave evidence of great energy and soup 
judgment, and thereby gained great influence i 
the nation. 

In 1812 he went with a small party on a missio 
attended with some peril, the object of which wz 
to prevent Tecumseh from enlisting the Wester 
Indians in the war against the United State: 
Oa his return he took a commission in the Chere 
kee regiment, which fought in the service of th 
United States in the Creek war, and was in th 
battle of Horse Shoe. 

As a prominent and influential man in th 
councils of the nation, one of his first efforts i 
the cause of civilization was to open public wago 
roads through the nation. In this he had ¢ 
contend against the prejudices of those who wer 
jealous of the influence of the white man. H. 
succecded, however, and in this way an importan 
step was taken toward giving the Cherokees th 
character of a pastoral people. Through his in 
fluence, about the year 1826, the Cherokee: 
adopted a constitution and written laws. Thes 
were printed a year or two subsequently, for th 
first time. This constitution was republican ir 
form, and was modelled after that of the Unitec 
States. It gave the Cherokees a Principal anc 
an Assistant Chief, who were elected every fou 
years, and a Senate and House of Representative: 
(called “Committee” and ‘“Council’’) electec 
every two and four years, also a judiciary system 
much like that of the United States. 

About this time, as a result of this groping, 
as it were, of the Cherokee people after civilization, 
one of the most remarkable inventions ever made 
by man was brought to light. George Guest, an 
untutored Cherokee, impressed with the superi. 
ority of the white race, and attributing it to their 
ability to ‘talk on paper,” set himself to work te 
invent an alphabet. After the most persevering 
effort, he succeeded in giving his people the most 
simple and perfect alphabet perhaps extant, being 
a syllabic one, composed of eighty-five letters. 
Some of the characters were original, while others 
were copied from the English alphabet. While 
engaged in this work, Guest, became an object of 
ridicule with many of his people, and was charged 
by some with sorcery ; but John Ross, on hearing 
of his efforts, visited him at his cabin and gave 
him his countenance and support. As a result 
of this invention a large portion of the [Scrip- 
tures] bas been translated into the Cherokee lan- 
guage, and is printed in their own characters, and 
nearly every man, woman and child can read it. 
Two or three years ago the American Bible So- 
ciety printed and sent the Cherokees three thous- 
and copies of the New Testament, beautifully 
printed in their own characters, to supply the 
wants of the people, as their own presses had been 
silenced by the war which had desolated the land. 

Under the new oonstitution, Johu Ross was 
elected principal chief in 1828, since which time 
he has been regularly re-elected by vote of the 
people, every four years, to the present time. 
Soon after his elevation to the chieftancy, began 
that struggle with the State of Georgia, and ulti- 
mately with the other neighbouring States, and 
the United States, which ended in might prevail 
ing over right, and the final removal of the Chero- 
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from their rightful domain east of the Mis- 
sippi to lands set apart for them west of that 
er. The real object of removing the Cherokees 
s the extension of the area of slavery, and the 
ssession of some gold wines within the bounds 
the nation, and the means made use of was a 
audulent treaty made with a few irresponsible 
ividuals, by which the whole nation was bound 
inst their solemn protest. This action of the 
wernment very naturally created feuds in the 


peace, that saith unto Zion, thy God reigneth.’ 
And perhaps never more beaatiful in the eyes of 
the Lord, than when they are in the deeps out of 
human sight, when wave upon wave, and billow 
after billow almost make shipwreck of faith ; then 
it is that we see the wonders of the Lord, and 
from thence it is that we are strengthened to pro- 
claim unto Zion, ‘Thy God reigneth.’? And that 
all the wrestling seed of Jacob may reign with 
Christ upon earth until all their enemies are sub- 


tion, which were, however, buried in the treaty|jected, and put under their feet by the Spirit of 


1846, and but for the rebellion of 1861, would 
»yer have been revived. 
‘Through all these troubles John Ross was the 
sistent, earnest, and able advocate of the cause 
‘his people, counselling moderation and sub- 
ission to the authority of the Government, when 
found that peaceable resistance to its oppres- 
ye measures was vain. .And when, in 1887, a 
moval was forced upon his people, he succeeded 
effecting an arrangement with the Government 
y which the contract for the removal was given 
) Cherokees instead of to heartless white con- 
actors, who, he knew but too well, would have 
mbezzled the funds at the cost of thousands of 
ves. As it was, the effects of this forced emi- 
ration of fifteen to twenty thousand people over 
yo thousand miles, through a country in which 
ey were beset, with wiles and temptations of 
4 kind, could but be very fatal to both the 
ves and the morals of the people. 
It has been remarked, as a striking illustration 
=? sterling qualities of the Cherokees, that 
fter their removal across the Mississippi, they 
ad no sooner settled in their new home than all 
he laws and the form of gevernment they had 
efore their removal, were immediately put into 
armonious operation.—From The Presbyterian. 


" Benjamin Bishop. 
. (Continued from page 28.) 
«To ——— 
’ “1st month, 1847. 

‘ “Oh my friend, what can be done to draw the 
yeople unto heavenly love? It would soon do 
way with all the wretchedness that there is in 
he world. What can we do better than to suffer 
t to purify us from all filthiness of spirit, as well 
s flesh? May we wait upon God to know His 
vill concerning us, for without Christ we can do 
uothing. And blessed be His holy name, He 
sath preserved a little living remnant in this our 
ay, who do know their salvation to be come. I 


lope these broken sentences will do no harm. I 
a it is well for us to get together in spirit, 
that we may feel our fellowship one with avother, 


0 be in the Lord. I seem not to doubt, but thou, 


our God, is my fervent prayer.” 


“To ——— 
“ Stockport, 11th of 6th month, 1847. 


“T may say that I am a worm and no man; 80 
that while I feel incapable of doing any good, I 
strive to do uo harm, striving to leave each day’s 
work until the day comes. Poverty of spirit and 
peace of mind is my favoured portion. When I 
look at our manner of publicly assembling our- 
selves together to worship God, I am often ready 
to cry, ‘‘my leanness, my leanness!’’ How shall 
I present myself before the Lord? O! fora more 
watchful, humble frame of spirit out of meetings ; 
then would His life-giving presence be more emi- 
nently witnessed in meetings, and the Lord would 
make many amongst us lively branches, bringing 
forth fruit unto thé praise of His grace. O! there 
wants nothing but a total surrender of our wills 
to His holy and blessed will. His hand is full of 
blessings; I find it so.’ 


“6th of 7th month, 1847, 


‘¢ One thing have I desired, that will I seek after, 
that I may always be in wy right place, doing the 
right thing. As Iam deprived of my books whilst 
here, I have much time for inward retiredness of 
spirit, which I feel to need more than books. My 
hearing is not perfect, though better than it has 
been, and my memory fails much in temporals, 
so that I seem to myself to be of no use in the 
creation. The travail of my soul grows stronger 
and stronger that all the inhabitants of the world 
were as happy as myself. The longer I stay here, 
the more I am brought into sympathy with the 
suffering Seed of Christ hereaway, without at all 
lessening the duties I owe to my dear Kent friends; 
and the cravings of my soul are for us all, that 
we may more and more put on the Lord Jesus, 
until in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the love of God, we bring forth fruits 
unto holivess, unto the praise and glory of the 
Father and the Son. Small as we are among the 
valleys, and low as the life of vital religion is 
among us, yet the unbelieving know not the 
thoughts of the Lord, neither do they consider 
that.He is God of the valleys as well as God of 


with myself, and many others, art crying, ‘my|the hills, and He has enabled a small army to put 


leanness, wy leanness !’ 


Well, wy dear friend,|¢o flight the host of the Assyrians which filled 


the kingdom is promised to the poor in spirit, and|the country.” 


there are exceeding great and precious promises 
to those that wait upon the Lord. He is gracious; 
He considereth our frame; He remembers that 
we are dust, and He hears the desire of the hum- 
ble. BENJAMIN Bisuop.’” 


“To J. A. G. 

: “13th of 5th month, 1847. 

_ “Through adorable mercy He who is higher 
than the highest regards me, filling my soul with 
love to the whole human family, and though I 
am outwardly as an empty vessel at the side of 
re house, yet the increase of the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the hearts of the people, is 
my chief joy. ‘The meek the Lord guides in 


“To ——— 
‘12th month, 1847. 

“My beloved Friend,—whom I love in the 
Truth, and for the Truth’s sake: grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God our Father, and from our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, be multiplied 
unto all that love the Truth, and walk therein, to 
the praise of the glory of His grace, whereby and 
wherein He hath made us accepted in the Beloved. 
Worthy, saith my soul, is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessings ! 
My soul travails for the fulfilling of that vision 
which John saw, when he heard ‘every crea- 


judgment, and the meek He teaches His way.’|ture that is in heaven, and on the earth, and t 
‘Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of|under the earth, and such as are in the sea,|much, and perhaps to but little purpose, being 
hin that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth!and all that are in them, saying, blessing, and 


i 
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honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for 
ever and ever!’ And what hinders the coming 
of the kingdom of our God and the power of His 
Christ? Is there weakness in Him? Do His 
exceeding great and precious promises in Christ 
Jesus our Lord fail towards the children of men? 
Nay; blessed, praised, and magnified over all the 
powers of darkness, be the ever adorable name of 
Israel’s Shepherd, the Father of mercies, and God 
of all comfort, who is in His children of Light, 
and by His grace will work in them, through 
them, by them, and upon them, until the beast, 
the false prophet, and the whore is taken and no 
Canaanite be found in the house of the Lord. 
True it is that the Jews were taken captives out 
lof their land which the Lord had given them to 
have inherited for ever; and every visible Church 
of Christ under the glorious gospel dispensation, 
hath to the present day been taken out of their 
inheritance in Christ by the combined powers of 
darkness, the beast and the false prophet. These 
have robbed every visible church, so that they 
can no more see Christ coming unto them in His 
inward and spiritual appearing, than the Jews 
could see Him in the days of His flesh. And in 
all, and by all that are under Egyptian darkness, 
Christ is persecuted and crucified in His second 
coming without sin unto salvation, as in the days 
of His flesh, He was rejected by some who pro- 
fessed to believe in Moses and the prophets. 
‘ But the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seat, the Lord knoweth them that are His!’ 

«¢ My soul travails for the whole creation of God, 
it mourns under the hard unbelieving hearts of 
men, and it rejoiceth in the wonderful and incon- 
ceivable love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
And seeing that a measure of the grace of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is «ffered tu every 
man, sufficient to make us meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance with the saints in light, from 
whence cometh this unbelief in Christ and God, 
and the hardness of men’s hearts against the offer 
of His love and mercy? We read that the angels’ 
not keeping their first estate, was the primary 
cause of our first parents being deceived. They 
fell likewise and fled from the voice of God, but 
God sought them and found them, and had com- 
passion on them, and though they had lost their 
innocency and become dead to God, yet he pro- 
mised them a Seed that should bruise the head 
of the serpent. And all that by faith live in 
Christ, the Seed of God’s promise, by which they 
overcome the wicked one, are brought up again 
into the paradise of God. But some of these also 
have left their habitations in the Truth, and fallen 
through their own hearts lusting after forbidden 
things; and these are the greatest enemies on 
earth against the Truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

“Our Society is mixing with the people, and 
strangers are devouring our strength. Yet there 
is a little living remnant sighing and crying to 
the Lord because of these things. 

«T do hope, trust, and pray, that the Lord will 
hasten the day when he will purely purge away 
the dross by the Spirit of judgment and burning, 
and take away all the tin, and restore judges as at 
the first and counsellors as at the beginning—that 
the mountain of the Lord’s house may be establish- 
ed in the top of the mountains, and exalted above 
the hills, and that all nations may flow unto it. 
And then this song will be sung in onr land, 
‘This is our God, we have waited for Him, He 
will save us: this is the Lord, we have waited for 
Him, we will rejoice avd be glad in His salva- 
tion.” And now, my dear friend, I have written 


pretty much to the same effect as that I have 
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written thee before, but Pharaoh’s dreams were 
doubled unto him because the thing was certain. 
BenJAMIN Bisuop.” 


For “The Friend.” 


About Shields, 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 

All of you, my dear little friends, know what 
an umbrella is, don’t you? JI imagine every one 
of you has, sometime, been carried high and dry, 
through a pouring rain, under an umbrella, And 
it will keep the hot sunshine off, too, as well as 
rain. I saw some little folks lately make a play- 
house under an umbrella, and it was so big, and 
they were so little, they had plenty of room. It 
was fine fun for them, and they were so good- 
natured in their play, and pleased each other so 
prettily, that it was very nice to sit and watch 
their play. 

Don’t you like to play so that your mothers 
and aunties will enjoy it too? It is so nice for 
you little folks to begin to give pleasure to others 
while you are little, even in play: and the more 
pleasure we give others, the more, a great decal, 
we vet ourselves. 

Well, I began to tell you something about 
shields. A shield is anything that keeps off what- 
ever will hurt us, and I think an umbrella, when 
it keeps off the rain or the hot sun, is a very good 
shield. Or supposing you were going by a house, 
and a cross dog was to run out and bark at you, 
but the fence kept him from getting to you, then 
the fence would shield you from the dog, 

Did you ever see pictures of David and Goliath, 
and the great shield the man carried before Go- 
liath 2? I remember seeing one when I was very 
little. But Goliath’s shield did not save him, 
you know. In those days when mien went to 
battle, they often carried shields to keep off the 
spears and swords and arrows of their enemies. 
They were mostly round, and made of wood 
covered with leather, or sometimes of brass or 
even gold. It was right in those days for good 
men to go to war when their Heavenly Father 
told them to; but when our dear Saviour came 
down and lived among men there was a change, 
and now everybody that loves Him must mind 
Him, and He said, “ Love your enemics.” 

David had a great wany enemies, and was often 
in so much trouble that he wouldn’t have known 
what to do, if he had not felt sure the Lord would 
take care of him. And he did often feel sure of 
it—so sure that when everything else distressed 
him, he would stop speaking of his troubles, to 
praise God for His gooduess and mercy and loving 
kindness. 

The Lord himself said to Abram, “T am thy 
shicld,’’—that is, He would keep everything from 
doing bim any real harm : and David felt sure of 
it often when things seemed to hurt him the mest. 
Tt wasn’t because nothing seemed to go wrong, 
but because he knew the Lord would make them 
do him good, if he loved him and served him; 
and this made David feel such trust in Him. 
And he seenis to love to call Him his shield, and 
to speak of his trust in Him; and how many many 
people have been helped to trust in Him while 
reading Dayid’s words ! 

Now, dear children, you remember that beauti- 
ful text “The Lord God is a sun and shield !” 
And as I look out this lovely autunin afternoon, 
and see how the sunshive brightens the ereen 
grass and the sweet flowers, and everything it 
touches, I long for my dear little friends, that 
while they are little, the Light of the Lord may 


shine in their hearts: that they may come unto} 


their Saviour and know how happy His love and 
forgiveness will make them; that they may loye 
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Him more and more, and try to please Him, that 
so this Light may shine brighter and brighter, 
and they may feel, as David did, that the Lord is 
their shield, that He will not suffer any evil thing 
to hurt them; and as they learn more and more 
bow good He is, be led like David, to praise Him 
‘seven times a day.” 
Ninth month, 


For “The Friend.” 
What living treasure are these letters of Benja- 
min Bishop! Doubtless his sweet humble feeling 
of thankful praise will enrich many hearts, and 
mourners will rise up with songs of rejoicing in 
renewed sense of the great mercy and love of 
God in and through His dear Son; and be enabled 
to acknowledge, that though while dwelling in 
the king’s palace, they see much of ‘ His glory 
aod His beauty,” it isu higher privilege to be 
admitted into the fellowship of His suffering, even 
when He has not where to lay His head; for to 
the suffering, not less than to those who are at 
ease, was it said, ‘‘ In everything give thanks.” 


——_————_* »—__-——_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


Thoughts for the Times.—No. 43, 
Thomas Scattergood remained much at home 
for several years after his return to America. 
Nearly four years after he landed he wrote to 
Susanna Horne, ‘I feel for my part, like a vessel 


that Thos. Scattergood made in the service 
Truth, were those in which he bore her comp 
from 1811 to 1818. The notes taken by him 
these journeys are deeply interesting. T 
betray no confidence in his religious attainme 
no trusting to past experiences ; but dwell on 
necessity of continual watchfulness, of seek 
day by day for the supply of spiritual food. 
“Vighth month 20th, 1811.—I lay down 
sorrow, in consequence of not keeping the gir 
of Truth girt close enough. Ah! what a li 
deviatiort affects a mind that is tender. 
cutting off but a small piece of Saul’s garment 
David, when he was in his power; made his he 
smite him, and so hath wine, and I begged p 
don almost immediately, and yet I feared tha 
should be set aside a time for this. Oh, my G 
and Saviour! I have covenanted to serve thee 
ny days, preserve my feet from falling. | 
‘« 21st.—Meeting of ministers and elders, 
to my admiration, I was exercised in it in 
line of ministry. Ah! here was no room for 
altation, neither in looking into myself, nor o 
the flock ; there is yet bitterness in my cup t 
evening.” | 
“ Ninth month 14th.—A night of conflict wh 
awake; I seem broken up as to moving on, a 
oh, how am I veiled—I cannot go forth out 
prison. I have been thinking of the prophe 


much laid by; great thou knowest was the travail |expressions, or the apostle quoting him, respecti 


and exercise I had to wade through when amongst 
you, and great was thy sympathy and care towards 
me. None, perhaps have beheld me in greater 
weakness, fear and trembling than thou. I can- 
not forget the wormwood and the gall, and yet 
feel disposed to believe I could not have done 
without it; and have an humble hope that all my 
misgivings and want of faith and firmness, in 
seasons of deepest trials and seeming desertion, 
will be blotted out of the book. My little la- 
buurs seem much confined to this place, having 
very little openness to go from home, and I esteem 
it a favour to have so comfortable a one. 3 
I hope the disposition of an old soldier who has 
been in many a warfare, measurably prevails, 
even a willingness to go forth anywhere at the 
word of command; but may my soul ever be fa- 
voured with this, and not attempt to uphold the 
ark unbidden.” 

Again, in the Fifth month, 1805: “There isa 
secret rejoicing accompanying my mind, in hear- 
ing of thy industry to get forward in tay day’s 
work. It is a pleasant thing to look back and 
remember the willingness wrought in the mind 
to labour in the morning. I feel it so, as one to 
whom the afternoon has come; there seems little 
to open with me, except now and then to a Quar- 
terly Meeting, but much at home. Goon in fear 
and trembling still,—expect to meet with thy 
various trials; wait I beseech thee, as one de- 
sirous thou may be numbered among the true 
born children—wait for the renewed touches of 
the live coal; wait for the seal and evidence; 
this will make thy language drop as dew, to the 
consolation of the mourners and tried burden 
bearers, and thou will grow in thy gift; sound 
judgment will be experienced also to know what 
is sealed or seasoned, where to deliver or seat- 
ter it, and also the time when; so living with 
carefulness, in due time the Lord gives a right 
issue.” 

He had been affectionately united to that ex- 
cellent woman in Evglasd—had sympathized 
with her in her early preparation for the ministry, 
and was regarded by her with truly filial attach- 
ment as her father in the church. In the year 
1811 this beloved friend made a religious visit to 
the churches in America, and the last journeys 


our blessed Lord and Saviour; ‘ In his huwiliati 
his judgment was taken away, and who can « 
clare his generation; for his life is taken fr 
the earth.’ Oh, that I might hold the mysté 
of faith in a more pure conscience; then may 1 
soul hope for deeper and more lasting instructi 
by what is permitted to befal me. 

‘15th, First-day.—Very close searching of 1 
heart upon my bed this morning, and feel a lit 
more peaceful and quict; what need of patien 
and resignation to wait the Lord’s time, whi 
cannot be hastened.” 

“‘17th.—Resigned, I trust this morning, it 
the arms of Christ, for protection and further he 
who can annoint my eye to sce how to move a 
what todo. Lord, I would most willingly resi 
my state, present and future, to thy disposal. 
have been greatly distressed in this place. 
hear that there is a great profession of religic 
and a great variety in this little town; but, a 
the living eternal Truth is but one: the Lord, 
is one, and his name one; bow then unto hi 
oh, my soul, and serve him the remainder of t 
days here on earth.” ; 

“19th, Fifth day.—To Paul Rogers’ at Berwic 
where we had a meeting, made up chiefly 
Friends. Dear Susanna had an open, enlarg 
time. It was a season of light, comfort and « 
couragement to me. I remembered the remar| 
ble tendering time we had in this house wh 
with David Sands; how exceedingly I was brok 
into tears, which continued with meon the roa 
how all my prospects closed up after getting it 
this house, so that David Sauds had to wait: 
me until morning; the many baptisms 1 th 
passed through in this eastern country, and a 
how marvellously my way opened to go home, a 
the swect peace I enjoyed for giving up tot 
service, together with prospects, conflicts and « 
ercises endured since, in Carolina and Englar 
and now of late continued. I feel prostrate 
humble acknowledgment to the great Author 
all good ; thanked him for mercy and deliveranc 
past, and supplicated with brokenness of hea 
for the continuation of support in all the futur 
it was a day to be recorded, of release and relie 

“ Kleventh month 18th.—We rode throu 
that part of the country which David Brooks a 


id thirty years ago. I remembered the stop 
made at Watson’s, whose house stood on a hill, 
d before the door a very fine spring issued : 
is was the place I first ventured to go down in 

ful supplication in public. The precious feel- 
gs I had at that time are remembered by we 
is day, and how marvellously I have been led 
jout since : ‘I am not worthy,’ said Jacob on his 
rney back to his father’s house ; and so said I.”’ 
“Fifth month 12th, 1812.—The descendings 
*my soul into darkness and the deeps, has been 
amblingly great, and wy trials such, as almost 
‘induce me to entertain a belief I am forsaken. 
have queried again and again, why it should be 
, if indeed I am not cast off and out of mind of 
y heavenly Father; then surely, I have and 
‘ust have, fellowship with such who have lived 
(dens and caves of the earth; or with the pro- 
het who was fed by the ravens, and travelled in 
ie strength of the sustenance his Lord and Mas- 
ir ministered to him, until he arrived at bis des- 
ed place; where, after those alarming seasons 
*fire, wind and earthquake, he stood in the en- 
ince of the cave, wrapt his head in his mantle, 
ad heard thy voice, O Lord, intelligibly once 
re, and was further commissioned in thy blessed 
trvice. © Lord, my God, my helper hitherto, 

ou favouredst me in New England and also in 
i late exercise gone through, in the families of 
ay fellow members and others. If, at any time, 

y servant exceeded, forgive; and wash and 
urify me, and make me wore clean and pure: 
eep me in patient resignation to thy will, and 
e graciously pleased to open my state and con- 
se once more to me; but yetin thy time, not 
ine; and thy will be done.” 

‘In the Fifth month, 1815, he accompanied 
jusanna Horve to Bristol and Trenton meetings, 
nd back to Burlington. “I was under great 
iscouragement,” writes he, “respecting this little 
jur, and hardly knew how to leave home, several 
ircumstances combining to hinder. But after 
etting out I felt comfortable, and may record 
hat the 17th was a day of days. On my way to 
Trenton I had nota sensation of pain either in 
body or soul; and in the ride back in the after- 
noon, both the heavens above, and the earth 
yeneath, to my outward view, were beautiful, 
heering and pleasant; and may I not venture to 
ecord, that such a holy sweetness and peace 

read over all, that it was as heaven upon earth 
( I returned home peaceful, and with a 
fficient reward, which, with thankfulness is re- 
vorded.”’ 

_ Thus were the deep humiliations and baptisms 
of this tried servant of the Lord continued to the 
and of his days. He was as wise in counsel as 
He was exemplary in life. To a young kinswoman 
who became an eminent minister of the gospel, 
he wrote thus in 1796: ‘‘ The desire of my soul 
is, that thou, with all those who are called of our 
eavenly Father to labour in his vineyard, may 
ep steady to the work; for blessed are they 
rho keep their hands to the plough, looking and 
essing forward, under the direction of their 
oly Head and High Priest. These will meet 
With sufficient encouragement by the way: re- 
pember then, dear child, the way to profit is 
ito give thyself wholly to the work ; so will thy 
profiting appear to all; study to show thyself ap- 
yroved unto the Lord thy God, a workwoman in 
is house and family that need not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of Truth, unto which 


ervice thou art beyond any doubt in my mind 
galled. Let not little acts of faith and love, in 
the gospel of Him, who hath called thee and 
uctified thee for his work, pass by undone; for 
cheerful surrender of thy will and faculties in 
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little acts of obedience, will make way for more ; 
so wilt thou know thy day’s work keeping pace 
with the day, and then thou may’st look forward 
to the end, which crowns all, even a finishing of 
thy work and course with joy, and receive that 
crown, which is laid up in store for all such as 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, and do his will. Love 
retirement and reading the Holy Scriptures. 
Treasure up such parts of them as forcibly strike 
thy mind, and then at seasons thou wilt witness 
the key of David handed to thee, which will un- 
lock thy little treasury, and open the mysteries 
with more enlargement, for the help and benefit 
of others who are ignorant.and unlearned. Here 
is the use and end of a gospel ministry, which is 
not received of wan but of God; and that which 
is received in secret, quiet retirement, revives in 
meetings and families, and commandment is given 
to proclaim it abroad. Therefore as a beloved 
younger sister in the work, I charge and counsel 
thee to give thyself to reading, meditation and 
prayer, and may thy God and mine give thee 
wisdom in all things to go in and out before the 
people. Let no one despise thy youth; neither 
do thou let in discouragement trom this quarter ; 
but in humility and reverence, seek for a qualifi- 
cation to say: Here am I, Lord, first prepare and 
then send me.”’ 

And not four months before his death, one of 
his last letters was written to a young woman who 
was under the preparing hand for the service to 
which her life became dedicated. 

‘| rejoiced over thee in thy appearance in the 
meeting, and afterwards, as much as I could bave 
done fur a new born babe; yes, more so; and as 
I perceive by thy plaintive letter, thou art de- 
sirous of being preserved so as to abide in that lot 
which thy divine Master may apportion thee, 
and I have no doubt of the sincerity of thy hum- 
bled soul, it arises in my heart to encourage thee 
to be faithful ; remembering it is the faithful who 
are to abound with blessings. Remember, dear 
child, in al) thy movements in so weighty a work, 
how it was with thee that day; what caretulness to 
move aright. Well then, be watchful, be vigi- 
lant; wait in the assembles of the Lord’s people 
for the same renewed touches of the live coal ; 
and after thou hast through holy help, turned 
the ficece, and tried it Loth wet and dry, and 
feels the evidence of the requiring, then hesitate 
no longer, and even if thy going forth in the 
work may be in fear and trembling—words thus 
spoke will reach the witness in others, and by 
faithfulness thy gift will be enlarged; and when 
it isso, render all the praise to the great and boun- 
tiful giver ; seek his praise and not the praise of 
men. May the Lord preserve thee in humility, 
reverence and fear, all the days of thy life; so 
wilt thou have occasion to bless his holy name.” 


Coffee Crushed vs. Ground.—The following is 
from the Annual of Scientific Discovery :—* It 
is not generally known that coffee which has been 
beaten is better than that which has been ground. 
Such, however, is the fact, and in this brief article 
on the subject, Savarin gives what he considers 
the reason for the difference. As he remarks, a 
mere decoction of green coffee is a most insipid 
drink, but carbonization developes the aroma, and 
an oil which is the peculiarity of the coffee we 
drink. He agrees with other writers, that the 
Turks excel in this. They employ no mills, but 
beat the berry with wooden pestles in mortars. 
When long used these pestles become precious 
and bring great prices. He determined, by actual 
experiment, which of the two methods was the 
best. 
'Mocha, and separated it into two equal portions. 


He burned carefully a pound of good 


The one was passed through the mill, the other 
beaten after the Turkish fashion in a mortar. He 
made coffee of each. Taking equal weights of 
each, and pouring on an equal weight of boiling 
water, he treated them both precisely alike. He 
tasted the coffee himself, and caused other com- 
petent judges to do so. The unanimous opinion 
was that coffee beaten in a mortar was far better 
than that ground in a mill.” 


For “ The Friend.”’ 

The remarks on Obituary Notices, contained in 
the article ‘* Musings and Memories,” in the last 
oumber of “ The Friend,” were very satisfactory, 
and I hope will receive the attention they merit. 
They reminded me of the concern felt on that 
subject by our late friend Robert Scotton. A 
short time before his decease, he attended a 
funeral, and in conversation with the friend who 
accompanied him said, he thought his day’s work 
was nearly done, and the time not far distant in 
which he would be removed from this scene of 
action—he had sometimes been tried with seeing 
obituary notices which he could not feel to be 
appropriate to the individuals of whom they were 
written—and he desired that nothing might be 
said of him, beyond his name, his age, and the 
date of his death. A valued friend who had heard 
of R. Scotton’s expressions, remarked, ‘“ This isa 
subject which has given me much uneasiness, 
and his sentiments are strictly in accordance with 
wy own. How sad I have felt on seeing sume 
accounts, calculated to give the impression to our 
young people and others, from the previous know- 
ledge they have had of the individuals spoken of, 
that the way to the crown was not by the way of 
the cross, and that it is possible, without holiness, 
to see the Lord and enter into His kingdom. 


THE FRIEND. 
NINTH MONTH 29, 1866. 


Those of our readers who attended the last 
Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, 
may remember the interesting Report, there read, 
from the Committee on the gradual civilization of 
the Indian natives. Under the direction of that 
committee, there has been issued from the press 
“ A brief sketch of the efforts of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of the religious Society of Friends 
to promote the civilization and improvement of 
the Indians; also of the present condition of the 
tribes in the State of New York.” This pamphlet 
of fifty-six pages, embodies the substance of the 
information on the condition of the Indians, con- 
tained in the report read in the Yearly Meeting. 
It is interesting and valuable, giving much statis- 
tical, as well as other information respecting the 
remnants of tribes resident within the State of 
New York. As it is desirable it should be widely 
circulated, not only among Friends but others 
who may be interested in the aborigines of our 
country, a sufficient number of copies to supply 
the demand is kept on hand at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch Street, where any Friend 
can obtain them, gratis, for distribution. 


We are glad that attention is called to obitu- 
ary notices, and that the objectionable features 
which they sometimes present, are pointed out by 
two of our contributors. It is often not a little 
embarrassing to decide what to retain and what 
to exclude of the many redundant accounts sent 
by affectionate and sorrowing relatives; knowing 
how sensitive most are, relative to any abridg- 
ment of what they think due to the character of 
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those they have loved and lost. The life of an 
individual should determine the estimate of his 
or her character. What may be said after death 


has fixed his seal, can be of little avail, unless it) 


is to mark the peaceful end of the perfect man, 
or show the power of Divine Grace in bringing to 
repentance and giving a well-grounded hope of 
salvation through the merits and mercy of a cru- 
cified Saviour. An obituary in the former case 
requires but few words, and in the latter, unless 
some striking evidences of the change produced, 
or some impressive expressions calculated to warn 
or instruct, can be given, brevity is its greatest 
recommendation. It is satisfactory to us to re- 
ceive and publish notices of those who have de- 
ceased, members of our religious Society, and 
when any who may send them to us find them 
curtailed, they may be certain it has been done 
from no disrespect, but to bring them within the 
limits we can properly appropriate to them. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrren.—A French circular says, the recent changes 
are favorable to France. Prussia and Italy are drawn 
nearer in ideas and interest. Austria has now no hos- 
tile intent, and the convention of Rome will be loyally 
carried out. A note justifies the offer of the emperor’s 
mediation between Prussia and Italy and Austria, and 
hints at the annexation of people of the same language 
and interest to any of the Powers of Europe. It ex- 
presses a belief in a lasting peace in Europe. 

It is said that Napoleon has refused to allow the offi- 
cers of the French army to hold office in Mexico, owing 
to a protest of the United States government. 

The Prussian army, returning trom the war, made a 
triumphal entry into Berlin on the 21st inst. 

The relations between Prussia and Saxony were in 
course of adjustment. It is proposed that King John 
shall abdicate the throne in favor of his son. Prussian 
regiments have been selected to garrison the principal 
towns of Saxony. 

In Hanover there seems to be much dissatisfaction 
with the annexation of that kingdom to Prussia. 

All the soath German governments have informed 
the Prussian cabinet of their readiness to introduce in 
their respective States the Prussian monetary system. 
By this means unity of the currency will be established 
throughout Germany. : 

A butile has been fought on the island of Candia be- 
tween the Turks and the insurgents, resulting in the 
defeat of the latter. It is denied that Great Britain has 
urged upon the Turkish government the cession of the 
Island of Candia. ; 

A Paris dispatch of the 20th says, The Finance 
Committee sent bere from Mexico to negotiate for a loan 
are disheartened, and have announced that the empire 
of Mexico is without funds.” 

The difficulty between Austria and Italy, respecting 
the debt of Venetia, is likely to be accommodated, 

The King of Prussia bas issued a decree of amnest 
for sundry offences, 
faires to Berlin. 

Negotiations are now taking place in England between 
the principal members of the radical and moderate 
Liberal parties, to effect a fusion on the question of re- 
form. A number of Fenians were arrested in Liverpool 
on the 22d. Arms and munitions of war were also 
found secreted in various parts of the city, and were 
seized, 

Advices from Mexico report farther disasters to the 
Imperialists. They now hold only two ports in the 
country—Vera Cruz and Acupulco, The roads between 
Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico were held by the 
Liberals. 

The Brazilian and Paraguayan armies bad a sanguin- 
ary engagement on the Rio Plata on the 16th and 18th 
of Seventh month. Both sides suffered heavy losses, 
but the Paraguayans claimed the victory. 

In some districts in India there is a scarcity of food, 
and the poorer part of the population are suffering 
grievously. In Orissu and Midnapore, as many as 3500 
persons had died in one week from starvation. Large 
quantities of rice bad been sent for their relief. 

On the 22d, the Liverpool cotton market was less 
firm. Middling uplands, 133d. Breadstuffs firmer, The 
London money market 
U. 8. 5-20's, 723. 

Unirep Starrs.—Receipts and Pxpenditures.—The re- 
ceipts of the United States for the quarter ending Sixth 


Austria has sent a Charge d’Af- 


Y|in post offices, and other United States departments, by’ 


quiet and steady. Consols, 89}, ' 


month 30th last, exclusive of trust funds, loans, &c., j 
were Custom House, $46,175,151.39. Sales of public 
lands, $176,719.63 Direct tax, $488,636.07. Internal 
revenue, $63,857,738.92. Incidental and miscellaneous, 
$18,342,516.66. Total, $129,040,762.67. The expen- 
ditures, exclusive of principal of public debt, were for 
interest on public debt, $36,155,280.89; army, $12,744,- 
022.69; navy, $9,218,474.44 ; civil, foreign intercourse, 
&c., $11,853,399.55; interior, pensions, and Indians, 
$2,983,302.02. Total, $72,954,419.59, 

Phe Additional Bounties—The War Department has 
issued regulations for the payment of bounties under 
the act to equalize them. The act excludes those who 
were dishonorably discharged; those discharged as a 
favor or punishment; those discharged for disability 
not occasioned by wounds, or for original disability, &. 
The Paymaster General» has been instructed to com- 
mence the payment of the said bounties, 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 325. Of cholera, 
35; cholera infantum, 15; cholera morbus, 6. Accord- 
ing to the annual assessment just completed, there are 
in this city 125,838 taxable residents. Most of the wards 
show a large increase since last year. 

The South and the Freedmen.—The Legislature of South 
Carolina has adjourned. Amongst the measures adopt- 
ed was an act securing to the freedmen the right to 
make and enforce contracts, sue and be sued, to give 
evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease and sell real estate 
and personal property, and to enjoy all legal remedies 
the same as the whites, and to be punished alike with 
the whites for the same offences. Measures were also 
adopted to supply corn to the destitute, to establish a 
penitentiary system, and to authorize a loan in aid of 
rebuilding the burnt portion of Charleston. In Louisiana 
and Mississippi the cotton crop is said to be nearly a 
failure, while very little corn and other breadstuffs have 
been raised. In the greater part of Arkansas the crops 
promise good returns. There are unfavorable reports 
of the state of things in Texas. Guerillas are numerous 
in the interior, and murders und robberies were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

The whole number of freedmen and tbeir children 
attending schools, on the first of Seventh month last, 
was estimated at 150,000. The better class of the white 
population manifest increased interest in the education 
of the freedmen, but oppression and outrage are still 
common among the ignorant and degraded, especially 
in Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia. In Texas the 
schools are supported altogether by the freedmen. 
Florida is the only Southern State which has provided 
by law for the education of the blacks, who are taxed 
for the necessary funds to establish schools in every 
county, and to pay the salaries of a superintendent and 
assistants. 

The Equinoctial Rains, which fell last week, were ex- 
cessive in the west and north-west, causing freshets 
and the destruction of much property. Twenty mil- 
lions of bushels of corn are said to have been destroyed 
by the flood in the Miami bottoms, Ohio. In Indiana, 
the corn in the Jow lands along the rivers and streams 
was greatly damaged. The railroads all sustained more 
or less injury, by tbe loss of bridges, the washing away 
of embankments, &c. ; 

Miscellaneous.—A great many changes are being made 


the President. The valuation of property in Boston, 
for the year 1866, is as follows: real, $225,767,215 ; 
personal, $189,595,130—total, $415,362,345. The in- 
crease over last yeur is $43,469,560. In the United 
States the Methodist Episcopal Chureh reports 929,265 
communicants; the Presbyterian (old school) has 232,- 
455; the Episcopal, 154,118, and the Reformed Dutch 
Church 54,286 communicants. 

The number of deaths in St. Louis from cholera, last 
week, was 202. The disease is increasing in Nashville, 
there were 55 deaths on the 21st inst., and 70 on the 
following day. 

The Oregon House of Representatives has passed the 
constitutional amendment. It had previously passed 
the Senate. 

A sea wall for the protection of a portion of the har- 
bor of San Francisco, is to be constructed at a cost of 
$2,500,000. 

The Ceaths in Boston last week numbered 82. 

Immigration from Canada to the United States has re- 
commenced, and is progressing on a large scale. Que- 
bec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, and otber towns are 
losing their artisans and mechanics, but farmers and 
farm labourers, it is said, constitute the bulk of the 
movement, which is chiefly directed to the western 
States. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. Mew York.— American gold 144, 
U.S, sixes, 1881, 1112; U. S, 5-20, 1862, 111$; ditto, 
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1865, 168%. Superfine State flour, $7.65 a $9. Sk 
ping Ohio, $10.40 a $11.70. Baltimore, fair to ex 
$11.90 a $13.75. New amber wheat, $2.85 a $2. 
white Tennessee, $3.10. lowa oats, 55 a 56 

Western yellow corn, 90 cts. Middling uplands cott 
37 cts. Philadelphia—Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8 ! 
extra, $9 a $11; family and fancy brands, $12 a $ 
Red wheat, $2.75 a $2.85; white, $2.90 a $3. R 
$1.08 a $1.15. Yellow corn, 98 cts. Oats, 53 a 54 ¢ 
Flaxseed, $3.60. Cloverseed, $6.50 a $8. Timot 
$3.75 a $4. About 2600 head of beef cattle sold at 
a 17} cts. for extra, 14 a 15 cts. for fair to good, and 
a 13 cts. for common; market dull. About 8000 sh 
sold at 53 a 6} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $14 a $15 

100 Ibs. net. Baltemore—Red wheat, $2.85 a $2 
Yellow corn, 88 cts.; white, 90 cts. St. Louis.—Pri 
wheat, $2.50 a $2.55; spring wheat, $1.90 a $2. 
Cora, 68 a 72 cts. Cincinnati—No. 1 red wheat, $2. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Lydia A. Hendrickson, N. J., $2, v 
40; from Jonathan Fawcett, O., per J. B. Faweett, § 
vols. 38, 39, and 40; from Wm. S. Kirk, Pa., $2, vol. 
and for Saml. R. Kirk, $2, vol. 39; from Jesse Co 
Pa., $2 vol. 40, and for Elizabeth Bundy, $2, vol. 4 
from Alfred King, Agt., N. Y., $2, vol. 40, and for Su 
King, Samuel Simkins, Jr., David Armistead, Fran 
Armistead, and Winniferd Battey, $2 each, vol. 40, ¢ 
Abiel Gardner, $2, to No. 8, vol. 40; from John Edg 
ton, Mo., $2, vol. 39; from Esther Thompson, N. J., $ 
vol, 40. 


A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associati 
will be held at No, 112 North Seventh St., on Seven 
day the 29th inst., at 4 Pp, M. 

Saran Lewis, Secretary 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have cha 
of the Boarding School at Wesitown, will be held 
Philadelphia on Sixth-day the 5th of Tenth month a 
o'clock P. M. . 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 10 o’clock a. 
and that on Admissions at 11 o’clock a. M., of the sar 
day. : 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School ¢ 
Second-day evening the lst of Tenth month. 

Samus, Morris, 

Ninth month 21st, 1866. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committ 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station | 
Second-day, the lst of Tenth month, to meet the trai 
that leave Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 Pp. uw. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


Wanrep, a Tracuer for the Boy’s Seconp Maru 
MATICAL SCHOOL, to enter on his duties on the openi 
of the Winter Session, Apply to 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. 

Thomas Evans, 817 Arch St., Phila. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Sprace St., Phila. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., fe 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H.WorrHin 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phi 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, near Moorestown, New Jersey, Fourth mon 

12th, 1866, Saran L. Hoyts, in the 83d year of ber ag 
a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
, at the residence of her sister in Rahway, Ne 
Jersey, Eighth month 25th, Puese MarsHatt, aged § 
years, relict of Christopher Marshall, late of Philade 
phia, a beloved member of the Western District Month 
Meeting in this city. She was of a meek and tend 
spirit, which shed a sweet influence over her sick roor 
She enjoyed the society of her friends, who highly valu 
her love, and were strengthened by her example. Ha 
ing early submitted to the cross of Christ, and relyir 
firmly upon ber Saviour, she was enabled to bear wi 
patience and resignation the trials of life that came upe 
ber. Free from guile, ber purified spirit was release 
almost without bodily suffering, and we doubt no 
through mercy, is admitted into that Heavenly rest pr 
pared for the righteous of all generations. Be ed 


*: WM, H. PILE,PRINTER, 
No, 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third, — 


